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The fundamental topics which must receive consideration in any 
discussion of the subject are: the numbers of wage earners in specified 
age groups, and the facts concerning each group; who the worker is, 
what she does, where she comes from, and what can be done for her. 

The usual basis of computation is the United States census publica- 
tions of 1910. This sage and solemn source of indisputable evidence 
placed the total number of girls and women gainfully employed at 
8,075,772. Thirty-three per cent of these were engaged in domestic 
and personal service; 22 per cent in agriculture; 22 per cent in manu- 
facturing and mechanical pursuits; 15 per cent in trade and transpor- 
tation; and 8 per cent in professional service. 

The war has accelerated the expansion of the employment of women 
until the most conservative estimate places the total number of working 
women today at twelve millions. The number of women in domestic 
service has been rapidly shrinking; the number industrially employed 
has been correspondingly increasing, until just prior to the war the 
women formed 16.7 per cent of all workers engaged in mechanical and 
manufacturing pursuits. 

In 1910, one in every four women throughout the country was a 
worker gainfully employed. In New York City one in every four work- 
ers was a woman. The period of service, formerly estimated at from 
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three to seven years, is lengthening. The war has rehabilitated large 
numbers of middle aged women; and consequently increased approxi- 
mately 100 per cent the number of married women in employment. 

As a labor reserve, woman has become a national economic asset. 
Not more insistent is the employer in his effort to secure women workers 
than the women workers themselves are in their earnest efforts to 
secure suitable employment. Their needs are nationally known to the 
Women’s Division of the United States Employment Services. 

In reply to the question of numbers of wage-earning girls and women, 
we may say then that “her name is legion and her tribe is increasing.” 
Witness the statistics of workers in age groups, (United States Census, 
1910, vol. IV, table 26, page 69): Of the total number of girls in the 


following age groups, 


10 to 13 years of age............. 8 percent (1 out of every 12) is employed 
14 to 15 years of age.............. 19.8 per cent (1 out of every 5) is employed 
16 to 20 years of age.............. 39.9 per cent (2 out of every 5) is employed 
21 to 44 years of age.............. 26.3 per cent (1 out of every 4) is employed 
4S years and over................. 15.7 per cent (1 out of every 7) is employed 


The first group should be returned to school instanter by rigid enforce- 
ment of the Compulsory School Attendance and Child Labor Laws. 
There is no other remedy. 

The second, third, and fourth groups may be reached, respectively, 
by all day schools for the young girl about to enter wage-earning, by 
part-time schools for those who are already at work, and evening in- 
struction for the adult wage-earner. 

The large proportion of women 16 to 20 years of age engaged in gain- 
ful occupation is accounted for by the fact that at this period all the 
girls are old enough to work, and matrimony has had little effect in 
decreasing the number of workers. 

Among women the highest proportion of gainful workers was in the 
age period 16 to 20 (39.9 per cent), and the next highest in the age 
period 21 to 44 (26.3 per cent). 

In a recent number of The Manufacturer's Journal a letter from a 
certain town in Louisiana states that in this town of 3500 population 
there are large numbers of idle women who want employment. The 
letter asks for some consideration to be accorded this small town when 
planning a program of industrial expansion. This is but one town 
among the thousands which present the same problem. From centers 
urban and rural, from individuals near and far, comes the call for work. 


| | 

| 
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These women form an “Army of Occupations—Wanted.” One of the 
questions which the war asks—for it seems to ask what it does not 
answer—is: ‘“‘In the readjustment is the economic asset of these women’s 
labor to be salvaged?” 

Who is this wage-earning girl? She is all sorts and conditions—from 
the child thrust into a working experience at the earliest possible mo- 
ment the law allows, to the girl of independent means deprived of full 
participation in life, demanding her chance to live more abundantly 
and to insure herself against the mischances of fortune. Between these 
two extremes we meet every type of worker with every type of prepara- 
tion, but the throng at the bottom of the ladder is great. 

Training the girl has always been a matter of confusion in the public 
mind. Her supposed short service in the world of work tends to em- 
phasize domestic training based upon the value of the home in the com- 
munity. It is no exaggeration to say that her lack of equipment for 
bread winning brings even more disastrous results than her lack of 
knowledge of household arts. As a member of an unskilled, an unor- 
ganized group, the girl is an underbidder in the labor market, accepts 
poor wages, long hours, and lowers the standard of living. Training for 
a vocation is a valuable training for the future homemakers and can be 
made to cover all the relations of life. 

To get a job, hold it, and advance in it, and make it worth while, 
and have it make you worth while, is sound philosophy for the shop, 
the office, or the home. It takes not incidental attention, but planning, 
organizing, systematizing, and self-sacrifice. 

Most people fail to analyze the mental states of the girl worker. She 
is influenced by the popular belief and expectation that wage earning is 
not a permanent proposition. She wants to go with the throng, do 
what other girls do, have what other girls have, and what is more, be 
seen having it. She is influenced by friends in the choice of school, 
work, clothes, recreation. She sets the seen above the unseen, the 
immediate over and against the more remote. She is influenced by the 
social prejudices towards levels of employment. She is conservative 
because hampered by the dread of change and shift. She is daring 
because, having little to lose, she is willing to hazard all and get a new 
job if necessary. i 

Classified by age groups, let us picture this wage-earner from 14 to 
16. She drops out of school, public or parochial, and neither parents 
nor teachers know what she faces. How does she get her job? Much 
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depends on what the other girls of her acquaintance do. Girls are 
gregarious. She takes work which is socially attractive because the 
workers are recruited among her friends, or work which is geographically 
convenient. The neighborhood becomes the source of labor supply. 

She may be classified roughly into two groups: First, there is the over- 
age, over-size girl, physically developed beyond her years and judgment, 
whose tendency to over-decoration shows that she seeks admiration in 
general, and an admirer in particular. She leaves school on the pre- 
text of helping at home or feigned illness. If she does not find some 
Lochinvar of a delivery boy or chap in the nearby garage, as a mate, 
her desires soon outstrip the capacity of the family exchequer and she 
turns to wage-earning. She may do housework for a time, but she has 
size—a marketable asset, which, in itself, opens up opportunities in the 
fields of industrial employment. She is frequently located in a laundry 
at about a dollar a day; in the Five- and Ten-Cent Store, at about six 
dollars per week, where the display of the right thing, at the right place, 
at the right time, sells itself. She may find employment in miscella- 
neous mercantile establishments, or, if old enough, at the telephone 
exchange. In the factory she may be a checker, inspector, a labeler, a 
paster, a boxmaker, a sorter, a wrapper, a packer, or a filler, according 
to whether the product is boxed or bottled, dry or wet goods, textiles, 
or non-textiles. In a department store she may be a bundle wrapper, 
a cash girl, a stock girl. In dressmaking and millinery shops she is 
found, in very limited numbers, as messenger or helper. The appren- 
tice girl has vanished, as well as the busy dressmaker who will stop to 
teach her the simple and essential principles of the trade. 

Second, there is the girl who must go to work at once because of 
economic need. This is not an absolute, but a relative and contingent 
term. Family ideals set this standard. Her schooling is really not 
marketable on the “fetch and carry” jobs which are open to her. Her 
progress depends much on family traditions and neighborhood influ- 
ences. To keep alive the spark of interest and ambition, to prevent 
retrogression, to help her think and judge and struggle for the next 
step in advancement, that is the function which the continuation school 
can perform for this girl. Since normal family relationships have been 
upset in the homes from which many of these girls come, the school 
must prevent tragedies of neglect and indifference by supplying a per- 
sonal interest, direction, and guidance in establishing wholesome stand- 
ards of living. The job plus the school influence is a very different thing 
from the job without it, to the girl of this age. 
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The trade schools and trade classes were established to lift the girl of 
limited school expectancy over the unskilled processes which catch and 
hold the young worker, and enable her to enter employment at a higher 
initial wage. Here she is trained in the processes, and, through order 
work, becomes experienced in handling varieties of materials. The 
dressmaking trade ranks first in the industries, in the number of women 
employed, and fourth in the occupations, being outstripped by agricul- 
tural laborers, servants, and laundresses. Dressmaking and millinery, 
other than the work of the family dressmaker, represent various stages 
of industrial evolution and organization, with growing specialization of 
workers; consequently, we find older women gravitating toward them. 

The next group of wage-earners from 16 to 20 years of age, are divided 
into four classes: 

First, the girls who have automatically graduated out of the juvenile 
jobs, and have maturity and stability to market. These girls have 
found some progression in the store, the office, or the factory. 

Second, the girl who early anticipated matrimony as a station in life 
and found it an experience. She comes back to work without special 
training. This girl is found in all classes of work. Hotels, restaurants, 
cafes, are her haven. She gets her meals as part pay. She can live at 
home and work part time. In the absence of definite training she tries 
to ‘‘cash in” on her household experiences. Youth is an asset to her as 
a waitress or a cashier. As she grows older she may follow a descending 
scale, gravitating through the pantry to the kitchen as a helper or a 
dishwasher. On an ascending scale she may become head waitress or 
cashier, and, with the addition of typewriting or clerical training, may 
pass into other service occupations in the large hotel. Owing to the 
increasingly large number of women employed in hotels, some assist- 
ance may be offered through training. An analysis of the requirements 
of the worker and duties for the specific occupations would indicate the 
first steps. 

Third, the girl, who, in anticipation of early advent into wage-earning, 
entered the commercial department of the high school as the quickest 
way to a pay cheque. The mortality in this department is high. If 
this girl could combine commercial training with some art training and 
ability to write clearly, she could be an apprentice in the advertising 
department of stores. If she could combine some commercial training 
with ability to sew, she could be placed in part-time work in custom 
shops. More girls in Washington Irving High School were placed in 
industrial work on a part-time basis than in commercial work. 
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Girls as well as boys want some way of earning money while in school. 
Their poverty or indigence is very evident when sales of tickets for 
school activities necessitate a consultation at home before the girl can 
take action. 

Certain other occupations akin to industrial work, but ordinarily 
called clerical, are open to these girls on dropping out of school. They 
manipulate office machinery, duplicators, addressographs, photostats, 
comptometers, and become typists in letter shops, and work in printing 
and publishing houses. 

Fourth, the girl who graduates from the high school is likewise in- 
cluded in this group. As a wage-earner she enters the commercial 
occupations in largest numbers. Teaching assimilates the next largest 
group. Wage-earning may be deferred by further training. Matri- 
mony does not transfer the attention of these girls to the home in any 
considerable numbers until after the third year out of school. It is 
almost a stable percentage in a given community or neighborhood. 
The war, however, has increased the marriage rate much beyond that of 
normal times. 

The 21- to 44-year group is the next largest and next in importance in 
industry. This woman showed her stability, adaptability, and capacity, 
during the war in many new lines of employment. She was not a new 
worker, but transferred worker. She returns intermittently to the 
wage-earning experiences of her earlier years. The backbone of a great 
army of power machine stitchers, dressmakers, and metal trade workers 
is found here, and is increasingly depleting the army of domestic workers. 

The problem of domestic service, or homemaking for wage earning, 
is a critical one at the present time. The United States Employment 
Service brings in the report from every section of the country that an 
unorganized boycott of domestic employment prevails. Its lack of 
standards in hours, wages, and work have kept it from attaining the 
dignity of a trade. Training, up to the present time, has been indif- 
ferently provided for in day and evening classes in connection with 
homemaking courses. Homemakers have been exposed to training for 
twenty-five years, and yet as employers of labor, have not systematized 
the working day. The Young Women’s Christian Association, co- 
operating with other interested agencies, is beginning to work out a 
scheme of this work on a trade basis. The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, with its scientifically trained body of workers, cer- 
tainly should recognize its responsibility and opportunity for service in 
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the betterment of working conditions affecting the largest body of 
women wage-earners engaged in a single occupation. 

Under present day conditions the working woman resents the sug- 
gestion that she seek domestic service as a means of livelihood, and 
resents the efforts to draw or force her into it. She is tired of having 
this ill-paid, trying form of manual labor urged upon her as preéminently 
woman’s field and proper choice, when she knows that in almost any 
other calling a woman receives not only better pay but more considera- 
tion as a human being and has, perhaps, a chance of advancement. 

To develop the movement for employment of “home orderlies” or 
“household assistants,” three distinct changes must occur: 

First, the education of housekeepers must proceed to a point where 
they are willing to give proper training to domestic helpers. 

Second, a better grade of labor must be attracted into the industry 
by regulations as to time, length of hours, and specific duties. 

Third, an effort must be made to develop the social attitude that this 
is an occupation demanding sufficient skill and intelligence to be worthy 
of initial training and compensation. 

Seventy-four per cent of the women between the ages of 21 and 44 
are in homes. We find many of them utilizing their home experiences 
as a business asset in developing a clientele for serving meals, garment 
making and repairing, laundering, cleaning and renovating, nursing. 

A number of factory industries have thus outgrown their humble 
beginnings in homes, notably: Pin Money Pickles of Richmond; Sassy 
Jane Apron Factory of Los Angeles; Taylor Canning Company of Santa 
Anna, California. It is interesting to note how many patent medicines 
have developed to gigantic proportions through this ‘“home-remedy” 
stage. Aprons, house dresses, children’s clothes, and all types of home- 
made foods are staple products readily marketed. They sell them- 
selves with little pushing. Factory production has developed markets 
rather than diminished the demand for hand work. A Minneapolis 
firm, marketing its products almost wholly within a radius of 200 miles, 
in 1917 sold 13,135 dozen aprons, 13,000 dozen house dresses, 1200 snug 
wraps. It is interesting to note here that in the manufacture of army 
shirts it took seven home workers to produce what one factory worker 
could produce in the same amount of time. The home worker’s wage 
was 14.8 cents per hour and the factory worker’s wage was 26 to 36 
cents per hour. 
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The proportion of women workers over 44 years of age steadily de- 
clines. At that age the women outnumber the men by about 1,000,000. 
Life Insurance and Trust Companies show 3,000,000 widows over 65 
years of age, largely dependents. Over 32 per cent of them lack the 
necessities, and 90 per cent the comforts of life. In employment this 
woman is known as a casual worker. 

This brief survey reviews the status of women in various age groups. 
Reclassifying these according to employment, we have: 1. The child 
employing industries. 2. Industries employing workers at mechanical 
and routine processes requiring little skill. 3. Industries requiring 
varying degrees of skill. 4. Industries where highly skilled work brings 
the highest industrial opportunity but where the opportunity for secur- 
ing training is limited. 5. Industries pursued in the home for purposes 
of wage-earning. 

The first group is that affected by recent part-time legislation. To 
its members the Continuation School must render a personal and indi- 
vidual service. The desire of this girl and her immediate need and her 
working expectancy will determine what this service shall be. The 
Employment Management Conference, recently convened in Cleveland, 
said that the greatest drag in the working world to-day was lack of free- 
dom of choice inemployment. It wassaid withreferencetomen. Itisa 
right which women also covet—the right to self-determined employment. 

If the economic struggle is inevitably paramount the program of 
instruction should provide for majoring in the improvement of the 
wage-earning possibilities. 

An irreducible minimum of instruction is necessary in the essentials 
which make for health and hygienic living, suitable food and clothing, 
and improvement of personal appearance. The National League of 
Women Workers, with a membership of 20,000 women, is focusing its 
attention on budgeting the working girls’ income. Teachers of home 
economics in continuation schools must learn the economics of wage 
earning and realize that it is not socially or economically justifiable to 
teach girls how to cook their meals over an alcohol lamp, and make 
shirt waists after a long and exhausting day’s labor, in order to make a 
good appearance on a meager wage. 

The employer will be “‘from Missouri.” He must ‘“‘be shown’ that 
this group of workers is more stable, more efficient, because happier, and 
interested in their work, in wholesome recreation, and in good citizen- 
ship. An open minded employer is a great ally. The teacher who does 
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this work must be social minded, must not be ashamed of her job, and 
must show interest in the problems of the employer and employee. 

An employer recently visited some home economics classes in a near- 
by school, which his workers were released to attend. He said the 
teachers never visited the plant, never asked what the shortcomings of 
the workers were, what the causes for waste were, what these families 
had to live on. This certainly was a serious oversight. In another 
plant recently visited, where continuation classes were held under public 
supervision and control, the teacher reported that she had taught two 
years and had never gone out on the floor of the plant to observe the 
experiences of the young workers. This plant had a school for training 
its new workers; evening classes in factory organization and production; 
and cooking and sewing classes, instituted under the local Y. M. C. A. 
The Management could not get any response from the women in cook- 
ing and sewing, and consequently abandoned the enterprise. 

Sometimes unusual motives actuate the plants in their desire to 
institute homemaking classes for recreative purposes. Frequently, in 
fact almost always, employment managers, superintendents, and fore- 
men have definite theories about women and their habits of thought 
and action, which influence their opinion of the work they are able to 
do, or the money they ought to earn. For example, one man was con- 
vinced that the policy of equal pay for equal work was a grave injustice 
to men because for recreation women had their sewing at home, while 
men had to go out and spend money. 

Workers in industries employing women in mechanical and manipula- 
tive processes usually have spent their youth in child-employing indus- 
tries, or at home, and show limitations in interest and outlook. What- 
ever will interest them and mend the tragedies of their existence should 
be provided. Quite often these women express a desire for academic 
education or home training in evening schools, but are unable to go 
because of the demands upon their physical strength in attending 
machines for a long working day. 

A visit to the day nurseries provided for young children of working 
mothers in many industrial plants will give a perfectly definite sugges- 
tion of coupling up instruction to mothers with the services rendered the 
children. 

The foregoing suggestions apply to all these classes of women workers. 

1. Homemaking training must be energizing rather than enervating. 

Instruction must be adapted to the attitude of mind of the worker. 
It is either a joyous job, a necessary activity, or drudgery. It can 
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become recreative, a business proposition, or a labor-saving device. It 
must be sold to the worker. 

Training should not penalize the worker, either in youth by unwonted 
emphasis upon it when the wage-earning needs are paramount; or at 
maturity, by adding it to a working day of already deadening length. 
The legal hours of employment must be considered. 

The employers of men and women who work together are more apt 
to encourage such classes in plants. Particularly is this true where 
waste and spending make constant calls for loans to the workers. 

2. Industrial training must be remunerative and beneficial to the 
worker: a. For the employer; it must fit into the scheme of produc- 
tion and profits. The organization must produce more, reduce waste, 
stabilize workers, and improve the morale of the plant. b. For the 
employee; it must mean increase in wage with increased production. 
It must mean permanence of employment and progression in employ- 
ment, and higher standards of living for the worker. 

3. Trade training for the independent worker must bring measur- 
able returns through: a. Greater technical skill, in selection and choice 
of material, in improved processes, in disposition of the product. b. 
Better service, in organization and cost accounting, in better emthods 
of handling trade. 

In every state some provision has been made for supervision of the 
teaching of home economics. The supervisors of trade and industrial 
work in every state, with one exception, are men. It stands to reason 
that these women will be consulted and asked for advice, particularly 
as the number of young people affected by the recent part-time legisla- 
tion in eleven states, will range from one-half to one-third girls. It is 
their responsibility when occasion makes the opportunity, for them to 
safeguard intelligently the wage-earning girls’ future in these part-time 
and evening classes. Let the type of instruction be determined by the 
workers’ dominant aim—whether to change to better work; to learn for 
home use; to help with the daily occupations. This means that the 
economics of wage earning must mean something more than it ever has 
to teachers of home economics if they are to be equal to their tasks. 
They must know more of production than is necessary to be an intel- 
ligent consumer. They must know better than they now do what are 
the problems of employer and employee. They must survey the fields 
of employment at close range and become sensitized to every factor 
reacting on the mind of the worker. They will then have some idea 
“how the other half lives.” 
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ITALIAN COOKERY 
EVA MARIOTT? 


The distinguishing characteristic of the Italian kitchen is patience. 
Pazienza is the word the foreigner hears most frequently from the lips 
of all classes in Italy. 

All meats, except those fried, simmer. Slowly, very slowly they 
throw forth their juices, and at the same time become tender. One of 
the most savory stews is cooked in a casserole covered with an earthen- 
ware dish filled with cold water. As soon as this water begins to steam 
it must be thrown away, and the dish refilled with cold water. This 
process continues for two hours and a half. The result is epicurean, 
but an American cook would doubtless “give notice”’ if required to serve it. 

My first glimpse of an Italian kitchen was in beautiful Florence. 
At intervals, on a May afternoon, my attention had been drawn to the 
tinkle of a bell in a remote part of the house, which had once been a 
convent. Curiosity induced me to follow the sound and led me to the 
kitchen, where I found a roast turning merrily on a spit, provided with 
a clock attachment which rang an alarm when the spit stopped turning 
to attract the attention of an absent-minded cook. Beneath the spit 
was an iron dish to catch the gravy which bears the witty name of the 
ghiotto (the greedy one). 

The Florentine range is a long stone slab, usually covered with blue 
and white tiles, containing holes a foot square with a grate for charcoal 
which must be kept ignited by the frequent use of a turkey feather fan. 

Another characteristic of Italian food is harmony, corresponding 
to atmosphere in art. Sliced ham is served with fresh figs to bring 
forth their flavor, and cheese is always eaten with pears, for the same 
reason. A popular saying goes to prove that even a peasant need not 
be told how good pears are with cheese. 


“‘ Al contadino non gli si fa sapere 
Quanto sia buono il cacio con le pere.” 


Peaches are soaked in white wine at the table. Strawberries are 
never eaten with cream, nor washed in water. They are washed in 
wine and served with claret or lemon juice and sugar. The small, wild 

1 Signora Mariotti is an American woman who married an Italian artist and has lived 
many years in Italy. She formerly was a resident at Hull House and has recently gone 
to the Henry Street Settlement to work among Italians. 
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strawberry brings a larger price than the cultivated berry, which is 
called “‘garden’”’ strawberry. There is a strange prejudice against 
blackberries and watermelons; they are never served at table. Black- 
berries are bought by chemists and made into a pulp considered good 
for sore throat, and melons are sold in the streets to picturesque urchins 
at a penny a slice, the man behind the cart brandishing a huge knife 
and shouting out that his fruit is fresh and that it bears the colors of 
Italy, red, white, and green! 

The subject of Italian cheeses, made in different cities, is fascinating. 
Cremona is almost as famous for her cheese as she is for her violins. 
Parma produces the huge deep yellow forms called Parmigiano which we 
grate on maccaroni. Urbino makes a small, round, white cheese, only 
to be had in spring, and inexpressibly good. A raw bean called fava, is 
served with it at table. The English name for these beans is horse 
beans. They come on the table in their long thick pods for each person 
to shell for himself. When cooked they become brown in color and 
have a bitter taste. 

Milan, surrounded by her rich pasture lands is the home of many 
varieties of cheese. Gorgonzola and Groiera are made there, and one 
called Millefiori (a thousand flowers), also Stracchino, yellow as gold, and 
soft as butter, a queen of cheeses. 

In Rome we have the famous ricotta, a cottage cheese made from 
unsalted goat’s milk. It is brought into the city every morning in reed 
baskets, turned out upon a board, the snow white forms still bearing 
the impress of the basket, and looking very like piqué sunbonnets. 
Ricotta is eaten with pulverized coffee and sugar, or made into a pud- 
ding flavored with rum or marsala. 

Those who know Rome will remember some of the melodious cries 
that echo through her narrow streets, such as that of the man who sells 
giuncata fresca (junket); the cialdoni man who peddles whipped cream 
served in pastry cones, as ice-cream is sold to children here; or the fruit 
vendors, the orange man calling Portugalli because once upon a time 
oranges came from Portugal, and the cherry man with his heaped up 
cart of black and red fruit from Ravenna and Arezzo. He does not 
mention the word cherry in either the soft Tuscan or Roman speech, 
ciliegie or cerase) but calls lustily Ravenne or Arezzo fino, as he walks 
along. 

In winter men sell hot baked apples about the streets. The man 
who passed through our street twice daily, sang out the words mele colte 
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pettorali (cooked apples for the lungs). Only at this season can be seen 
the large cake made of chestnut flour called miglaccio in Florence and 
castagnaccio in Rome. It is mixed with oil and water, without yeast, 
and sold at a penny a slice to school children. It does not look attrac- 
tive; but made at home, with raisins and pignoli (pine nuts) sprinkled 
through it, it is fairly good, but is more like pudding than cake. 

There is no country where bread is more venerated than in Italy. 
There it is still considered the “staff of life,” and all food brought upon 
the table is referred to as companatico (with bread). One member of a 
family will ask another, ““What have we for companatico today?” 
Bread is almost never made at home, but bakeries abound, and the 
bakers can be seen in their free hours, unclothed to the waist, cooling off 
at their shop doors. The loaves are usually round and flat, crisp and 
light, and unsalted, though Vienna bread and rolls are served at hotel 
tables. Pisa is the city said to excel in the making of bread. 

The peasantry live chiefly on corn meal, either as polenta (mush) or 
made into a flat cake, without yeast, and baked on the hearth between 
two red-hot stones. It is called crescia from crescere to grow or swell. 

Those are fortunate who have salt to mix with the dough, for in 
Southern Italy the peasants are often too poor to buy salt. I once had 
a maid who had never tasted it! 

Salt, like tobacco, is a government monopoly. The present King, 
with the keen insight into vital questions which distinguishes him, has . 
tried ineffectually to remove the tax on salt. A few years before the 
war he suggested to Parliament the removal of the tax for a year, prom- 
ising to make good the deficit from his own private income, but his offer 
was rejected. 

The Tuscan and Umbrian peasantry live almost exclusively on 
minestra. The word is usually translated soup, but it is made of vege- 
tables without stock. In the long summer afternoons the children on 
the podere (farm) bring in armfuls of beet-root, cabbage, broccoli, or 
potatoes to be cut into small pieces and boiled in water, into which is 
put what is called the batutto, a most important addition, consisting of 
a small slice of pork or lard chopped very fine with an onion, and some 
parsley called erbetta or “the dear little herb.”” To this is added a 
spoonful of conserva (the thick paste dried on wooden trenchers in the 
sun, in the season of ripe tomatoes). This minestra or minestrone has 
noodles or rice added on gala occasions and always grated cheese 
sprinkled over it. The cheese used is pecorino made from sheep’s milk 
as the name implies, and is strong in taste. 
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Never, except at Christmas and during the haying season, do the 
peasantry eat meat or drink wine, yet they are a hardy race with vast 
powers of endurance as shown in their splendid resistance to the cold 
of the Dolomites in the recent war. 

The Italian peasant still works under a feudal system. The man 
and wife who have a large family of children, have no difficulty in find- 
ing a farm, for which they pay norent. They do not receive wages, 
but have a fixed share with the owner in the product of their labor. 
They are, however, required to pay half in the purchase of the live stock, 
and, should an animal die, they share the financial loss, which is often 
so serious a blow that the peasant is obliged to contract a debt with 
the master from which he never recovers. Therefore, the beautiful 
white oxen, who help him till the soil, receive the greatest care; no 
tramp is ever allowed a night’s rest in the clean straw of the barn, and 
at the slightest sign of indisposition, the veterinary is called. Once, 
my husband was painting a pair of these milk-white oxen beneath the 
olives, and the Tuscan peasant came one morning to say that they could 
not pose, because it had rained heavily in the night, and the cattle 
would take cold if they stood in the damp. 

Unfortunately for the peasant, his dealings with the owner of the 
farm are conducted through a go-between called a fattore; this person is 
usually unprincipled, with the sole thought of feathering his own nest 
at the expense of both parties. For this he has ample opportunities, 
for there are years when the crops fail, when a blight comes to the olive 
orchards or to the waving corn fields, and the peasant is forced to borrow 
money from the owner, whom, perhaps, he has never seen, and submit 
to whatever business transaction the fattore sees fit to impose. 

The childless peasant cannot easily find a good farm, for there are no 
fences in Tuscany or Umbria, save a few picturesque hedges, and there 
are sheep and pigs to be herded by small modern Giottos, or wee girls 
knitting their father’s socks as they keep the geese from wandering 
into their neighbors’ fields. 

The lack of grass in Central Italy is a serious question for the cattle. 
As the fields and meadows are arid in July and August, the leaves are 
stripped from the trees and given as fodder. It is an interesting sight 
to see the girls and boys clinging to the branches, and throwing the 
leaves into a canvas bag hooked to the tree. The very top branches 
are inaccessible, thus giving the stripped trees the appearance of feather 
dusters against the sky, as painted in the landscapes of Perugino. I 
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think it is not generally known that all Italian villages, however small 
and remote, have two physicians and a veterinary supported by the 
town. They are called medici condotti and the inhabitants are not re- 
quired to pay anything for their visits. But the peasant has a grateful 
soul and the wife of a surgeon told me that her table was bountifully 
supplied with chickens and fruit from her husband’s patients in the 
country round about. 

No discussion of Italian food can be complete that omits the so-called 
national dish maccheroni. Like many other things about Italy it is 
misunderstood over here. Macaroni is only one kind of what is called 
pasta. There are many varieties, each taking its name from a resem- 
blance to something in common use. For instance: spaghetti from 
spago (string), literally translated the dear little strings; fettucint, 
narrow tape; capellini, fine hairs; vermicelli, dear little worms; cannolicchi, 
little tubes; rigatoni, heavy lines; penne, pens; lumachine, snails; grandini, 
hail; and cappellette di Bologna, hats, the crowns stuffed with chicken, 
ham, and spices and eaten at Christmas in chicken broth. 

These varieties are made in a factory, dried in the open air, and sold 
by the pound. But all private families make the so-called pasta fatia 
in casa (home made macaroni) on Sundays and holidays. Flour is 
heaped on a kneading board, into which eggs are broken to be worked 
into the flour with a light touch, the rule being an egg for each person. 
This is rolled out as thin as pie-crust, and spread on a sheet to dry. 
The critical moment is when it is ready to cut; if too dry it is brittle and 
breaks, if too moist it sticks to the knife. It is then rolled like a jelly 
roll and cut rapidly into any width desired, shaken out and plunged 
into boiling salted water. As soon as it rises to the surface it is cooked, 
and should be drained immediately and dressed with butter, grated 
cheese, and tomato sauce in summer, and with gravy and chicken 
giblets in winter. 

The Italians serve many vegetables that we have in this country, 
but do not use. They gather baby squashes, called succhine in Florence, 
and cocuszse in Rome; they are boiled for salad, stuffed with tuna fish 
and baked, or cut into slivers, without the seeds, and fried in the perfect 
olive oil, characteristic of the Italian cuisine. The flowers of the squash 
are also delicious fried. I have eaten them stuffed with sardines. 

Many Italian food stufis can be had of dealers in our large markets 
here. There is a pale yellow bean called cece known here as pea-bean. 
They must be soaked overnight, and make an excellent purée, with the 
addition of a very little oil, rosemary, and onion. 
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But the bean dear to the Romans is the Jentil. The poet Martial who 
lived A. D. 43, mentions it in his famous distichs, placed at the side of 
each guest at a dinner party in ancient Rome. He writes: “If the pale 
lentil boils for you in the red earthenware pot, you may often decline 
the suppers of rich patrons,” and again, ‘These radishes which I present 
to you, and which are suited to the cold season of winter, Romulus still 
eats in heaven.” 

For this toothsome product of ancient Egypt—the lentil—Esau sold 
his birthright, and Daniel fed on it in preference to the food provided 
him from the King’s table. Lentils are small and flat, much the color 
of the soil, from which they must be well cleansed before washing, then 
soaked in the water in which they are to be boiled, because they con- 
tain iron in quantity. As a purée they are excellent, but stewed with 
chopped celery, they persuade one to regard Esau’s choice as pardonable. 

As a nation we throw away much food that is made into savory dishes 
in Europe. Pig’s liver rolled in bread crumbs, mixed with grated cheese 
and sage, then wrapped in pieces of the caul of pork, and fried, is a 
delicious dish. 

Another plate is called Saltinbocca (jump down your throat). It 
consists of thin slices of veal, each covered by a small piece of ham and 
a bay leaf, held in place by wooden toothpicks. Frati (monks) are made 
of chopped beef tied into a cabbage leaf. 

Somehow, housekeeping in Italy seems less complicated than it does 
here. No butcher or grocer keeps a wagon. Your cook sallies forth 
each morning with her basket on her arm in Florence, or a large gaudy 
handkerchief in her hand in Rome, supplied with money for which she 
must render an account to the last centime when the change is spread 
on the kitchen table upon her return. Like everything human this 
custom has its disadvantages. Should the cook be attractive, she takes 
a very long time to do the spese (buying). Then, most servants make 
the incerto (uncertain gain), that is, they quote false prices. 

The advantage of Italian marketing is that food can be bought in 
small quantities, such as the breast of a chicken or one wing. As no one 
has a refrigerator, food is never provided in great abundance, thus 
reducing the housekeeper’s problem of left overs. 

It thrills me that this tired old world is taking such a deep interest in 
the food question. Yet I tremble lest some may come to favor the 
exclusive use of meat lozenges and soup pellets to be swallowed standing! 
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It is a far cry from the days of the dinner parties of Lucullus, whose 
recumbent guests fed on peacock tongues, to the Broadway automatic 
lunchroom! But in between come the great banquets depicted in the 
lovely old paintings of the past, Tintoretto’s “Marriage of Cana” in 
Venice, and Paul Veronese’s huge picture in the Louvre entitled ‘The 
Supper in the House of Levi,” reminding us that grace, wit, and beauty 
adorn and uplift the partaking of food. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE STATE SUPERVISOR 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE CITY 
SUPERVISOR OF HOME ECONOMICS! 


MARTHA H. FRENCH 
State Supervisor of Smith-Hughes Schools, Michigan 


The Smith-Hughes Law, enacted to promote vocational education in 
specified fields, sets certain definite boundaries for the control of work 
to be subsidized under the law. It provides for a Federal Board for 
Vocational Education which shall act as a governing and administra- 
tive body in interpreting the law. Each state voting to accept this 
grant must have, designated through legislative authority, a State 
Board of Control for Vocational Education, whose duty it is to for- 
mulate plans of procedure for the various types of work to be done, 
and to administer all funds coming to the state from the Smith-Hughes 
appropriation. Through this board the State Plan for Vocational 
Education is set up and presented to the Federal Board, and, when 
accepted by it, the state becomes entitled to the benefits of the law. It 
then becomes the duty of the State Board to appoint administrative 
officers to carry out its policies, and one of these officers is the State 
Supervisor of Home Economics. 

In general then, the state supervisor is the agency through which the 
State Board of Control gains its knowledge of the progress and achieve- 
ments of the schools of the state, and at the same time the agency through 
which the schools of the state become informed as to the policies and 
requirements of the State Plan for Vocational Education. The official 


1 Presented at the meeting of the American Home Economics Association held in con- 
nection with the Division of Superintendence, N. E. A., Chicago, Feb., 1919. 
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bulletin, Organization and Administration of Home Economics Educa- 
tion, sent out by the Federal Board to acquaint workers with the infor- 
mation it contains, states the duties of the supervisor as mainly coming 
under two heads: 1. To assist teachers who are already in service, and 
to assist communities which have already started something in the way 
of instruction along vocational lines, or who are desirous of instituting 
a program of vocational instruction. 2. To inspect and check up the 
work done in the schools of the state. It further says that to fulfill 
these duties satisfactorily the qualifications for a state supervisor should 
be at least those demanded for teachers of this subject, with the added 
requirement of two years of successful experience in teaching home 
economics. Besides this, she should have had administrative experi- 
ence, and have studied school organization. She must be qualified by 
training and experience, then, to encourage and stimulate, to advise 
and assist, to inspect and suggest, to approve and disapprove the work 
of the schools in her province which is her state. 

Were we to analyze the duties of the city supervisor, and her neces- 
sary qualifications we should find them almost identical with those 
outlined for the state supervisor. In her city, she is the person who 
keeps the contact between the Board of Education, or its administrators, 
and the schools of the system. She too must carry information to her 
teachers as to policies and requirements. She must encourage, stimu- 
late, advise, assist, approve, and disapprove. Though her field is 
smaller, in some ways her task is greater than that of the state worker, 
for she must know her conditions more definitely. 

What shall be the attitude of these two workers, each with the same 
aim for her own territory, toward each other? The largest factor in the 
relationship is coéperation. Each may aid the other and both are 
indispensable for the best interests of the subject. Just as the state 
supervisor is responsible to the Federal supervisor, or agent, for the 
Smith-Hughes schools of the state, so the city supervisor is responsible 
to the state supervisor for the schools of her city. Visits to the schools 
of the state are made by the Federal agent in company with the state 
supervisor, and suggestions and criticisms are made. In the city, 
visits are made by both supervisors in the same way. They work 
together. 

Many things have combined to make the old routine in home eco- 
nomics teaching a thing of the past. Cooking and sewing no longer 
constitute the sum total of accepted material along this line. The 
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Smith-Hughes law sets a broader conception. The period of struggle 
through which the world has just been passing has opened our eyes to 
the emphatic need of training in wise spending, in knowledge of the 
comparative values of the necessities and luxuries of life. It has brought 
home the need of a consideration of the social phase of the subject in 
connection with the family, and with the larger group of society. In 
fact, home economics has come to mean to the majority of its workers 
what it has long meant to the minority, namely, the study of a group of 
subjects and activities centering around the home. The supervisor of 
broad vision is constantly working to keep this thought alive in her 
schools and to make its results apparent in the homes of her students, 
and as many more as possible. The city supervisor, knowing her terri- 
tory even more definitely than does the state supervisor may see even 
more definite results in the homes, and may offer valuable suggestions 
to the state supervisor who comes into contact with the homes less often 
and less intimately. On the other hand, the state supervisor meets a 
larger group and a more diversified need and may aid the city supervisor 
by fresh suggestions and inspiration from the outside group. Often the 
most interesting experiences come from the isolated group, and may aid 
in solving a particularly difficult problem in the city. 

On occasions, the state supervisor may act as a buffer between a city 
supervisor and her principals or superintendent, or between a city 
supervisor and the Board of Education—and their wives—for with all 
due respect to the wives, be it said that they are often quite a problem 
in connection with home economics departments. Their experience no 
doubt is valuable, but even valuable experience may be marred by lack 
of the knowledge of school organization, and young teachers may not 
know what causes the friction. Both state and city supervisors serve a 
common purpose in that they aid and inspire the young and inexperi- 
enced teacher, and they may supplement each other in this field. A 
most crying need in the educational world today is for the improvement 
of the teacher already in service. Young, inexperienced girls struggling 
with the weight of the world on their shoulders, may be saved from 
ruinous discouragement by a little timely assistance in the organization 
and management of their problem. Oftentimes, the inexperienced 
teacher needs only to have the assurance that her superiors have faith 
in her ability to bring to her the self-confidence which spells success. 
Another means of aiding teachers which is open to both state and city 
supervisors is that of working out curricula. These should be elastic 
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enough to provide for variations of types of students and yet be definite 
to the point of restraining scattering work. To put her work across is 
naturally the aim of every teacher, and the suggestions and limitations 
of a well formulated course of study may be of great assistance in doing 
this. 

The state supervisor is much more dependent upon the city super- 
visor’s loyal support than seems evident upon first thought, for it is the 
people within the various schools who must put into the every day work 
suggestions and ideas of the state workers. She must be free to suggest, 
and if necessary to criticise adversely the work being done. Her field 
must be clearly defined as giving her authority in all schools which are 
being maintained under the Smith-Hughes law, whether these are 
within the province of a city supervisor or not, but she should have 
tact enough to modify suggestions when possible to meet the desires of 
the city supervisor. Of course, the law stipulates some very definite 
requirements, and from these the state leader has no right to deviate, 
but where there is a chance for judgment, she should ever be glad to 
accept the ideas of a city leader. Neither of these workers can afford to 
perform her duties with less than her utmost skill as each is responsible, 
for doing her best, to those in authority who have placed her in her 
position. They must work hand in hand, shoulder to shoulder, each 
suggesting, each accepting, each recognizing the province of the other, 
and above all, each doing her utmost to put the message forth so that 
it will really function in the homes and lives of those who are studying 
home economics. 

While this article has mentioned only the city supervisor and schools 
in connection with the state supervisor of home economics and her work, 
yet analogies regarding the other schools of the state may easily be 
drawn. Here is a work of aiding and upbuilding, and whether it be 
done with the cup of cold water or the portion of bitter medicine the 
thought back of it should be the same—the development of work in 
our schools which shall build for better homes. 
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RATIONING THE FIRE SUFFERERS OF MINNESOTA 


LUCY CORDINER 
University Extension Service, University Farm, St. Paul 


Late in October, 1918, the Home Demonstration Agent of St. Louis 
County wrote to the Agricultural Extension Division of the University 
of Minnesota, asking that a scheme of rationing be devised that could 
be used for those fire sufferers who must receive food throughout the 
winter from public channels. It was essential that the scheme be suffi- 
ciently complete to be used by people who were not food specialists as 
it might be impossible for a sufficient number of home economics workers 
to be detailed for the work of compiling the dietaries. 

Winters in northern Minnesota are extremely cold, often complicated 
with wind. The men whose land was burned would be obliged to work 
out of doors, clearing the land, salvaging whatever timber might be 
deemed useful, and building to replace the houses and other buildings 
destroyed. In the majority of cases the women and older boys of these 
farms work with the men; consequently, the ration would be of large 
caloric value. Therefore, a dietary approximately 5500 calories was 
planned for the men and boys above fifteen years of age, and 3500 
calories for the women and boys and girls above twelve years of age. 
The children below twelve were planned for according to their age, 
allowing in every case the maximum. 

For the first few weeks after the fire, supplies were furnished by the 
American Red Cross, and later the Minnesota Fire Commission took 
over the responsibility of supplying these people with food. 

The workers who compiled the ration spent the months of November 
and December in the burned area. Families in St. Louis and Carlton 
County were visited and their habits and needs observed. The com- 
missary department was also visited with a view to learning what foods 
the people asked for and preferred. St. Louis County was supplied 
from Duluth, the Armory there being used as headquarters, and furnish- 
ing ample quarters for all departments of relief work. In Moose Lake 
supplies were furnished not only to the people of that village and the 
country closely adjacent, but also to the villages and districts around 
Automba, Lawler, Kettle River, and Sturgeon Lake. This meant that 
a large supply of food of all kinds must be kept constantly on hand in 
the local grocery dispensary, as over 600 families had to be provided 
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for. Because of the season and inadequate railroad facilities, there were 
times when the supplies were wholly inadequate, and the supply of one 
or another commodity would be entirely exhausted, sometimes several 
days before a restock arrived. The most serious deficiency was flour, 
which had frequently to be doled out in bulk, each family receiving a 
few pounds, the shortage being made up with ready-to-serve cereals, 
and with baker’s bread. There was always a good supply of baker’s 
bread because there were state troops in the district up to Christmas. 
When flour did arrive in carload lots it was a pathetic sight to watch 
the men and women run to the cars, receive a sack and carry it quickly 
to their wagons or other conveyances. Fresh meat was even more 
scarce and the quantity wholly insufficient to meet the needs. Occa- 
sionally there were supplies of corned beef, in bulk, of salt pork, and of 
salt fish. The principal meat, however, was canned, canned corned 
beef and canned salmon. The salmon was very popular and as families 
were abnormally large, because unburned houses were shared with as 
many neighbors as could be crowded together, the requests for some 
types of food were at times startling. One man took home with him 
fifty-four cans of salmon, and a woman requested three dozen cans of 
soup. These were foods not generally used prior to the disaster, but 
introduced through the generosity of producers, and liked because they 
entailed no work in preparation. Vegetables and milk were also obtain- 
able only in cans, and the variety was not very great. 

The psychological effect of the food shortage together with a short- 
age in household furnishings was marked. Occasionally men or women 
lost their poise, began to pity themselves, and were suspicious of their 
neighbors, who were possibly receiving, they thought, an excessive 
quantity of supplies. The results were that they came frequently to 
town and the time lost was apparent in the building operations. 

It was evident too, at an early date, that there must be a changein 
the type of food supplied and the quantity must be stabilized. A large 
number of the fire sufferers contracted influenza, and the mortality 
was very high. Those who survived must have nourishing food and 
others who were showing effects of a restricted diet must receive one 
more generous and corrective. Consequently efforts were made to 
obtain root vegetables, in carload lots, and the people were urged to 
reconstruct their root cellars so that they might receive as large asupply 
of vegetables as was obtainable and keep them in good condition. There 
was every evidence that the recipients were glad to return to their former 
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food habits. Fortunately cabbage and onions were among the most 
popular winter vegetables, and these were abundant throughout the 
state because the crop was large. 

The outlook from all homes was necessarily depressing. The beau- 
tiful forests had been destroyed, and many of the burned trees were 
prone. The houses were very tiny, 16 feet by 24 feet being the size of 
the largest, although the Commission later allowed a kitchen annex to 
families which were very large. There was no form of entertainment, 
no diversion of any kind, and for psychological reasons it was necessary 
that the dietaries cover as large a variety of food as was compatible with 
the means at hand. For this reason also, it was deemed unwise to hold 
strictly to caloric requirement when the only pleasure was that of eating. 
Consequently the ration was large. 

Eggs and cheese were conspicuous for their absence in the dietaries. 
This was made necessary because of the price. Many of the people 
succeeded in getting a few hens and had their own supply of eggs. 

When the family dietary was explained, the people were urged to use 
fresh meat and fresh fish, and only one pound of salt pork per week was 


Weekly ration for adults 


MAN WOMAN 
Cereals (oatmeal, cornmeal and rice).................. 3} lbs. | 2} Ibs. 6 Ibs. 
1 Ib. 1 Ib. 2 Ibs. 
7 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 14 lbs. 
Fruit (raisins, apricots, apples, and prunes)............. 1 lb. } lb. 1} Ibs. 
4 lbs. 3 lbs. 6 to 7 Ibs. 
2 qts. 2 qts. 4 qts. 
13 Ibs. 3 Ib. 1} lbs. 
24Ibs. | 15 lbs. to 1 bu. 
to 3 bu. 
Root vegetables, onions, and cabbage.................. 12 Ibs. | 10 Ibs. 22 Ibs. 
Ib. 10 oz. 1} lbs. 
2cakes | 1 pkg. | | 3 cakes 
ine 2bars | 10bars} | 4 bars 
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Weekly ration for children 


97012} 6T09 2104 
YEARS YEARS YEARS YEARS 

8oz. | 8 oz. 8 oz. 8 oz. 
Peanut butter........... 40z. | 30z. 14 Ibs. 1 Ib. 
Cereals (oatmeal, corn- 

meal and rice)......... 2 Ibs. 1 Ib. 
Alb. | 202. } to} lbs! 14 oz. 
4 lbs. | 3 lbs. || Meatorfish............ Ib. Ib. 
| 7 pts. to | 7 qts. 

7 qts. 

Meat and fish............ 1} Ibs. | Ib. 5 Ibs. 2 Ibs. 
Milk (never less than 1 

cup per day)........... 7 pts. | 7 pts. || Vegetables............. 24 Ibs. 1} Ibs. 
Dried beans or peas.......) lb. | Ib. Ib. 4 lb. 
a 12 Ibs. | 10 Ibs. || Syrup................. 8 oz. 4 oz. 
Root vegetables, onions 

and cabbage........... 7 Ibs. | 4 Ibs. 
| 
pt. | pt. 
1 bar | 1 bar 


SUBSTITUTIONS AND EXPLANATION 


Peanut butter may take the place of } the butter in individual rations. Any kind of 
margarine may be used in the ration of adults. 

Fresh fish may be used, 14 times the weight of meat. 

Canned fish may be used as fresh fish. 

Dried meat of any kind, } weight of meat. 

Evaporated milk is 4 the measure of whole fresh milk. 

Substitute canned corn, peas or beans for dried beans or peas,—1 can for § Ib. of dried 
legumes. 

Substitute tomatoes for turnips—1 can of tomatoes for 3 Ibs. of the other vegetable. 

Do not make the vegetable substitutions more than once a week. 

The small size of the potatoes in northern Minnesota accounts for the large ration. 

All rations of potatoes, vegetables, and meat allow for } inedible waste. 

The variety of seasoning and type of cookery when there is a woman present, explains the 
apparent inconsistency of the ration for man and wife. 

Tea may be substituted for coffee in the ration of adults. Two ounces per week for each 
adult should be sufficient. 

Cocoa should not take the place of milk and if used should be made with milk, 1 lb. per 
week for a family of six. 

Hardtack—one pound per week for each 4 persons. 

Vinegar essential to give flavor to the food. One pint for a family of four. 

Allow 1 bar of soap for each child in the family and two bars for each adult. This will 


care for all cleaning and for the family washing. 
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allowed for each family of six to use with beans. An occasional sub- 
stitution of dried fish such as lute-fish, or salt cod fish, or pickled herring 
was allowed, but the use of canned meats and vegetables was discouraged. 
Dried fruit was allowed because fresh fruit was prohibitive, and some 
fruit is absolutely necessary in a ration for children and those in poor 
health. It also helped to give a pleasing variety to the ration. 

The dietary was planned during the period of sugar conservation and 
only a small amount allowed. Sirup was obtainable because of the 
generosity of producers in the state. As there were no evil results from 
the small amount of sugar, and the general health was not affected, the 
quantity allowed was not increased. 

Evaporated milk was used, and the amount was the least compatible 
with the maintenance of health. Fresh milk was supplied when obtain- 
able. Wherever possible it was urged that skimmed milk and butter 
milk be obtained from the creameries. In some localities it was not 
necessary to ration milk and in certain cases it was considered wise to 
supply a cow. 

The system of rationing could not be put into effect until supplies 
could be obtained in adequate quantities, until the system was author- 
ized by the Fire Commission and the families to receive help designated 
by the permanent Local Rehabilitation Committees. Therefore a 
period of ten to twelve weeks passed with the somewhat unstable condi- 
tions described. Finally, however, the system was adopted in the larger 
districts and made effective through the local merchants. It was re- 
ported that the stable ration resulted in greater contentment, in concen- 
trated effort to rebuild quickly, and in the release of men of the families 
for remunerative labor which, in turn, resulted in complete independence 
of a great number of those cared for. 


EXPERIMENTAL COOKERY 


Asa result of the work of the Coéperative Research Committee, whose 
communication was in the April JOURNAL (p. 166), a number of papers 
were presented at the annual meeting and will appear in the JOURNAL 
from time to time. Besides longer papers, several records were given of 
shorter research problems. Two of these are printed on the following 
pages.—EDITor. 
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BREAD BAKING IN PANS OF DIFFERENT MATERIALS 
Physics Laboratory, University of Washingion, Professor Frederick A. Osborn, in Charge 


To study the effect of the material of pans in bread baking, pans of 
tin, granite, Russia iron, pyrex, aluminum (polished and unpolished) 
were used. The oven was a small electric oven fitted with a mercury 
thermometer through the top and extending to the center of the oven. 
The temperatures for all the baking tests were as follows: 400°F. at the 
start, 420° at the end of 60 minutes and an average temperature for the 
baking of 363°F. + 3°. 

The bread was the same for one test of all the pans, and three separate 
tests were run. The burning or dark browning of the bread in the 
increasing order—greater burning was the same in each test and was as 
follows: aluminum (polished), aluminum (unpolished), pyrex, tin, Russia 
iron, granite. The bread in the granite pan was burned on the bottom 
for nearly half its length and on one end completely. In the polished 
aluminum pan, the bread was a satisfactory light brown, with no burn 
at all. 

The work was done by Miss Frances Grant Heverlo, a student in the 
Physics of the Home course, University of Washington. 


CAKE MAKING 
Home Economics Department, Milwaukee-Downer College 


Aim of experiment. To determine the best temperature for baking 
“butter” cake in the form of a loaf. 

Miss Denton’s formula for cake and method of manipulation were 
used. 

Six loaves were made—three variations in temperature and two cakes 
under each variation. 

Record of Operation in Cake Making. 

1. Serial numbers designating cakes—1, 2, and 3. 

2. Formula used—Lard, 42 grams; granulated sugar, 106 grams; 
milk, # cup or 163 grams; flour, 168 grams; baking powder (Ryzon), 
8 grams; vanilla extract, 1 teaspoon; egg (one), 48 grams (after beaten). 

3. Description of flour—Bread flour. 

4. Description of other ingredients—Fat—lard (leaf); sugar—fine, 
granulated; baking-powder—Ryzon. Added with last third of flour 
and beaten 2 minutes. 
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5. Manipulation— 

(a) Cream lard and sugar together with small wooden spoon for 5 
minutes. (Rate of motion, 100 motions per minute.) 

(b) Beat egg 2 minutes with Dover egg-beater. (About 300 revolu- 
tions.) 

(c) Beat egg, sugar, and fat together 2 minutes. (About 170 motions 
per minute.) 

(d) Add flour and milk alternately, and add about } of each at a 
time, using just enough motions to mix (about 24). 

Sift baking powder with last third of flour and beat batter 2 minutes. 
(Rate of beating batter 175 motions per minute.) 

6. Description of pan— 

(a) Material—Tin-plated steel. 

(b) Form and number—Bread pan—Loaf—6 used. 

(c) Dimensions of pan—8.6 in. x 4.7 in. x 2.7 in. or 22 cm. x 12 cm. 
x 7 cm. 

Height of sides above batter—4 cm. or 1.57 in. 

7. Weight of cake before baking—No. 1, 511 grams; No. 2, 524 grams; 
No. 3, 512 grams. 

8. Record of oven temperature—No. 1, 121° to 177°C. (250°-350° F.); 
No. 2, 176°-220°C. (350°-428° F.); No. 3, 204°-280°C. (400°-536° F.). 


Detail of Oven Temperature 


TIME no. 1 no. 2 no, 3 
deg.C deg.C dezg.C 
121 176 204 
End of 10 148 172 195 


9. Temperature of center of cakes when first taken from oven— 
No. 1, 90°C.; No. 2, 90°C.; No. 3, 101°C. 

10. Weight of cakes after baking—No. 1, 476.5 grams; No. 2, 479 
grams; No. 3, 450 grams. 
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11. Percentage loss in baking—No. 1, 6.75 per cent; No. 2, 8.78 
per cent; No. 3, 12.1 per cent. 
12. Score card: 


no. no. 2 no, 3 
8 8 6 
Shape, color and general appearance} Excellent in | Excellent Too dark in color 
shape, color | Even across High in center 
and appear- top 
ance 
10 10 8 
Tender, crisp, | Same as No. 1 Less tender; dry 
not sugary and thick 
25 20 12 
EE Pe ee Moist, tender, | Moist and tender} Less tender but 
not sticky moist 
Grain—fine, Less fine—few | Coarse with 
pores evenly tunnels tunnels 
distributed 
25 22 18 
|, ere ee Good flavor Flavor same Flavor less good 
“Melts in Feels coarse in | Feels grainy 
mouth” mouth 
9 8 6 
Lightness or specific volume... .. . . 1584 cc. 1191 cc. 1254 ce. 
(Evenly light) (High in center 
only) 
Keeping qualities................ 10 10 8 
87 78 58 
13. Composition of cake as baked— 
No.1 No, 2 no, 3 
per cons per cent | per cent 


Conclusions—The cakes baked at the lowest temperature, 121° to 
177° C., were in every way superior to those baked at the higher 


temperatures. 
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FOR THE HOMEMAKER 


A BELATED INDUSTRY! 


JANE ADDAMS 


The industry which the title of this paper designates as belated is 
that of domestic labor, which is belated, both ethically and industrially; 
the status of its ethics operating very largely as the determining factor 
in its industrial situation. 

It may be well to make clear at once that this paper does not treat 
of this occupation as a domestic art, in which the members of the house- 
hold engage and spend time which would otherwise have no economic 
value. Asan art it is charming and destined to endure so long as women 
cherish their homes and express affection by personal service. This 
paper treats of the occupation solely as an industry, by means of which 
large numbers of women are earning a livelihood. An attempt is made 
to present this industry from the point of view of those women who are 
working in households for wages. 

This industry was little affected by the industrial revolution of the 
eighteenth century, and is a surviving remnant of the household system 
which preceded the factory system. Both employers and employes, 
for the most part, hold moral conceptions and notions of duty which are 
tinged with feudalism. There is a tendency for each worker to become 
isolated from her fellow workers; to be dependent upon the protection 
and goodwill of her employer, and to have little share in the corporate 
life of the community. The employes in this industry practically lead 
the lives of those who have not discovered the power to combine; of 
those who “cannot create a sufficiently coherent organization to sus- 
tain themselves under changing conditions.” 

We are all more or less familiar with the conditions of the trades 
affected most quickly by the industrial revolution. We know that there 
were painstaking, industrious, and virtuous men among the weavers, 

1 Reprinted in part, with permission, from the American Journal of Sociology, March, 
1896. Though written so many years ago the article is not out of date. The statements 


are true today, and these conditions must be faced.—Editor’s note. 
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who were too dull to seize upon the changed conditions of their trades, 
and who continued to work many hours a day at their hand looms until 
they and their families perished miserably. The possession of certain 
individual virtues did not make them of industrial value. 

This breaking-up of long established industrial habits and occupations 
and the necessity for a difficult readjustment comes about constantly 
with changing conditions, and it is easy to believe that we are in the 
midst of one of these sweeping industrial changes now; in fact, that it 
has already come about in regard to many commodities formerly pro- 
duced in the household which are now produced in factories; that it 
would naturally come about in regard to most of them, if women did 
not oppose it and fatuously believe that within these old methods is 
bound up the sanctity of family life. Most of us can remember the 
conscientious struggle with which our grandmothers slowly gave up 
homemade candles, and some of us may dimly recall homespun sheets. 
All of us know something of the conservative reserve with which our 
mothers, later, gave up the pleasures and economies of homemade soap 
in spite of the lively competition and seductive advertisements offered 
by the factory product. 

As industrial conditions have changed, the household has become 
simplified, from the mediaeval affair of journeyman, apprentices and 
maidens who spun and brewed, to the family proper; to those who love 
each other and live together in ties of affection and consanguinity. 
Were this process complete, we should have no problem of household 
employment. But, even in households comparatively humble, there is 
still one alien, one who is neither loved nor loving. The modern family 
has dropped the man who made its shoes, the woman who spun its 
clothes, and to a large extent the woman who washes them, but it stoutly 
refuses to drop the woman who cooks its food; it strangely insists that 
to do that would be to destroy family life. The cook is uncomfortable, 
the family is uncomfortable; but it will not drop her as all her fellow- 
workers have been dropped, although the cook herself insists upon it. 
So far has this insistence gone that every possible concession is made to 
retain her. I know an employer in one of the suburbs who built a bay 
at the back of her house so that her cook might have a pleasant room in 
which to sleep, and one in which to receive her friends. This employer 
naturally felt aggrieved when the cook refused to stay in her bay. 
Viewed in an historic light, this employer might just as well have added 
a bay to her house for her shoemaker, and then deemed him ungrateful 
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because he declined to live in it. The employer misunderstood the 
situation. She did not realize that the desire to live with one’s kinsfolk 
is stronger in most of us than the desire for the comforts to be found in 
a bay. 

The household employe has no regular opportunity for meeting other 
workers of her trade, and of attaining with them the dignity of a cor- 
porate body. The industrial isolation of the household employe results, 
as isolation in a trade must always result, in a lack of progress in the 
methods and products of that trade and a lack of aspiration and educa- 
tion in the workman. Whether we recognize this isolation as a cause or 
not, I think we are all ready to acknowledge that household labor has 
been in some way belated; that the improvements there have not kept 
up with the improvements in other occupations. This is largely due to 
lack of esprit de corps among the employes, which keeps them collec- 
tively from fresh achievements, as the absence of education in the indi- 
vidual keeps her from improving her implements. Under this isolation, 
not only must one set of utensils serve divers purposes, and as a con- 
sequence tend to a lessened volume, and lower quality of work, but 
inasmuch as the appliances are not made to perform the fullest work, 
there is an amount of capital invested disproportionate to the result 
when measured by the achievement in other branches of industry. 
More important than this is the result of the isolation upon the worker 
herself. There is nothing more devastating to the inventive faculty, 
nor fatal to a flow of mind and spirit, than the constant feeling of lone- 
liness and the absence of that fellowship which makes our public opinion. 

If an angry foreman reprimands a girl for breaking a machine, twenty 
other girls hear him, and the culprit knows perfectly well their opinion 
as to the justice or injustice of her situation. In either case she bears it 
better for knowing that, and for not thinking it over in solitude. Ifa 
household employe breaks a utensil or a piece of porcelain and is repri- 
manded by her employer, too often the invisible jury is the family of 
the latter, who naturally uphold her censorious position and intensify 
the feeling of loneliness in the employe. 

The isolation of the household employe is perhaps inevitable so long 
as the employer holds her belated ethics; but the situation is made even 
more difficult by the character and capacity of the girls who enter this 
industry. In any great industrial change the workmen who are per- 
manently displaced are those who are too dull to seize upon changed 
conditions. The workmen who have knowledge and insight, and who 
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are in touch with their time, quickly reorganize. There are many 
noble exceptions, but it follows that on the whole the enterprising girls 
of the community go into factories, and the less enterprising go into 
households. It is not a question of skill, or energy, of conscientious 
work, which will enable a girl to rise industrially while she is in the 
household; she is not in the rising movement. She is belated in-a class 
composed of the unprogressive elements of the community, and which 
is recruited constantly from the victims of misfortune and incompetence, 
by girls who are learning the language, girls who are timid and slow, or 
girls who look at life solely from the savings bank point of view. ‘The 
distracted housekeeper struggles with these unprogressive girls, holding 
to them not even the well-defined and independent relation of employer 
and employed, but the hazy and constantly changing one of mistress to 
servant. A listener attentive to a conversation between two em- 
ployers of household labor, and we certainly all have opportunity to 
hear such conversations, would often discover a tone implying that the 
employer was abused and put upon; that she was struggling with it 
solely because she was thus serving her family and performing her social 
duties; that otherwise it would be a great relief to her to throw up the 
whole thing and “never have a servant in her house again.”” Did she 
follow this impulse she would simply yield to the trend of her times, and 
accept the system of factory production. She would be in line with the 
industrial organization of her age. Were she in line ethically, she would 
have to believe that the sacredness and beauty of family life do not con- 
sist in the processes of the separate preparation of food, but in sharing 
the corporate life of the community, and in making the family the unit 
of that life. 

The selfishness of a modern mistress, who, in her narrow social ethics, 
insists that those who minister to the comforts of her family, shall min- 
ister to it alone, that they shall not only be celibate, but shall be cut off 
more or less from their natural social ties, excludes the best working 
people from her service. A man of dignity and ability is quite willing 
to come into a house to tune a piano. Another man of mechanical 
skill, but perfect independence, will come to clean and lay a carpet. 
These men would all resent the situation and consider it quite impossible 
if it implied the giving up of their family and social ties, and living under 
the roof of the household requiring their services. Most of the cook- 
ing and serving and cleaning of a household could be done by women 
living outside and coming into a house as a skilled workman does, hav- 
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ing no “personal service” relation to the employer. There is no reason 
why the woman who cleans windows in a house, should not live as full 
a domestic and social life as the man who cleans windows in an office. 
If the ‘‘servant”’ attitude were once eliminated from household industry, 
and the well-established one of employer and employe substituted, the 
first step would be taken toward overcoming many difficulties. 

Although this household industry survives in the midst of the factory 
system, it must, of course, constantly compete with it. To all untrained 
women seeking employment—save those with little children or invalids 
depending upon them, to whom both factory and household labor are 
impossible, and who are practically confined to the sewing trades—a 
choice is open between these two forms of labor. 

There are few women so dull that they cannot paste labels on a box, 
or do some form of factory work, few so dull that some perplexed house- 
keeper will not receive them at least for a trial into her household. 
Household labor then has to compete constantly with factory labor, and 
women seeking employment, more gr less consciously compare these two 
forms of labor in point of hours, in/point of permanency of employment, 
in point of wages, and in point of the advantage afforded for family and 
social life. Three points are easily disposed of: (1) In regard to hours 
there is no doubt that the factory has the advantage. This leaves most 
of the evenings and Sundays entirely free. ‘The average hours of house- 
hold labor are from six in the morning until eight at night, with little 
difference in seasons. There is one afternoon a week, with an occasional 
evening, but Sunday is almost never wholly free. (2) In regard to 
permanency of position the advantage is found clearly on the side of the 
household employe, if she proves in any measure satisfactory to her 
employer, for she encounters much less competition. (3) In point of 
wages the household is again fairly ahead, if we consider not the money 
received but the opportunity offered for saving money. ‘This is greater 
among household employes because they do not pay board, the clothing 
required is simpler, and the temptation to spend money in recreation is 
less frequent. The factory wages may be smaller in the average, but 
this I believe to be counterbalanced in the minds of the employes by 
the greater chance which the factory offers for increased wages. 
In many cases this position is well taken economically, for although 
the opportunity for saving may be better for the employe in the 
household than in the factory, her family saves more when she works 
in a factory and lives with them. The rent is no more when she is 
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at home. The amount which she pays into the family fund more than 
covers the cost of her actual food, and at night she can often contribute 
towards the family labor by helping her mother wash and sew. 

This brings us easily to the fourth point of comparison, that of the 
possibilities afforded for family life. It is well to remember that women, 
as a rule, are devoted to their families; that they want to live with their 
parents, their brothers and sisters and kinsfolk, and will sacrifice a good 
deal to accomplish this. This devotion is so universal that it is impos- 
sible to ignore it when we consider women as employes. Young un- 
married women are not detached from family claims and requirement 
as young men are, and, so far as my observation goes, are more ready 
and steady in their response to the needs of the aged parents and help- 
less members of the family. But women performing labor in households 
find peculiar difficulties in the way of enjoying family life, and are more 
or less dependent upon their employers for possibilities to see their 
relatives and friends. Curiously enough the same devotion to family 
life and quick response to its claims on the part of the employer, operates 
against the girl in household labor and places her in a unique position of 
isolation. The employer of household labor, in her zeal to preserve her 
family life intact and free from intrusion, acts inconsistently and grants 
to her cook, for instance, but once or twice a week such opportunity 
for untrammelled association with her relatives as the employer’s family 
claims constantly. This devotion to the narrow conception of family 
life the men of the family also share. The New York gentleman who 
lunches at Delmonico’s eats food cooked by a chef with a salary of five 
thousand dollars a year, and prepared with all modern appliances. He 
comes home hungry and with a tantalizing memory of his lunch to a 
dinner cooked by a woman with a salary of forty dollars a month, with 
only those appliances possible in a small kitchen. The contrast between 
the lunch and dinner is great, but the aforesaid gentleman quiets his 


discontent by his reflection, that, in eating a dinner cooked under his ) 
own roof, he is in some occult manner contributing to the sanctity of 
family life; though his business mind knows full well that, in actual J 


money, he is paying more for his badly cooked dinner than for his well- 
cooked lunch; that in submitting to such conditions he is failing to use 
the powers of organization and combination which have made his busi- 
ness so successful. 

The household employe, in addition to her industrial isolation, is also 
isolated socially. It is well to remember that the household employes, 
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for the better quarters of the city and suburbs, are largely drawn from 
the poorer quarters, which are nothing if not gregarious. The girl is 
born and reared in a tenement house full of children. She goes to school 
with them and there she learns to march, to read and write in compan- 
ionship with forty others. When she is old enough to go to parties, 
those she attends are usually held in a public hall and are crowded 
with dancers. If she works in a factory, she walks home with many 
other girls, in much the same spirit as she formerly walked in school 
with them. She mingles with the young men she knows, in frank eco- 
nomic and social equality. Until she marries she remains at home with 
no special break or change in her family and social life. 

If she is employed in a household, this is not true. Suddenly all the 
conditions of her life are changed. This change may be wholesome for 
her, but it is not easy, and the thought of the savings bank does not 
cheer one much, when one is twenty. She is isolated from the people 
with whom she has been reared, with whom she has gone to school, 
and among whom she expects to live when she marries. She is natur- 
ally lonely and constrained away from them, and the “new girl” often 
seems “‘queer’’ to her employer’s family. She does not care to mingle 
socially with the people in whose house she is employed, as the girl in 
the country when she “works for” a country neighbor often does, and 
she suffers horribly from loneliness. This wholesome instinctive dread 
of social isolation is so strong that, as every city intelligence office can 
testify, the filling of situations is easier or more difficult just in propor- 
tion as the place offers more or less companionship. Thus, the easy 
situation to fill is always the city house with five or six employes, shad- 
ing off into the more difficult suburban home with two, and the utterly 
impossible lonely country house. 

There are suburban employers of household labor who make heroic 
efforts to supply domestic and social life to their employes, who take the 
domestic employe to drive, arrange to have her invited out occasionally, 
who supply her with books and papers and companionship. Nothing 
could be more praiseworthy in motive, but it is seldom successful in 
actual operation. In the first place it is a forced relationship, and 
nothing in the world can be worse than a simulacrum of companionship. 
The employe may have a genuine friendship for her employer and a 
pleasure in her companionship, or she may not, and the unnaturalness 
of the situation comes from the insistence that she has, merely because 
of the propinquity. I should consider myself an unpardonable snob if, 
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because a woman did my cooking, I should not hold myself ready to 
have her for my best friend, to drive, to read, to attend receptions with 
her, but that friendship might or might not come about, according to 
her nature and mine, just as it might or might not come about between 
me and my college colleague. On the other hand, I should consider 
myself very stupid if merely because a woman cooked my food and lived 
in my house I should insist upon having a friendship with her, whether her 
nature and mine responded to it or not. It would be folly to force the 
companionship of myself or my family upon her when doubtless she 
would vastly prefer the companionship of her own friends and her own 
family. The unnaturalness of the situation is brought about by the 
fact that she is practically debarred by distance and lack of leisure from 
her own natural ties, and then her employer feeling sorry, insists upon 
filling the vacancy in interests and affections by her own tastes and 
friendship. She may or may not succeed, but the employe should not 
be thus dependent upon the goodwill of her employer. That in itself is 
feudal. 

Added to all this is a social distinction which the household employe 
feels keenly against her, and in favor of the factory girls, in the minds 
of the young men of her acquaintance. A woman who has worked in 
households for twenty years told me that when she was a young and 
pretty nurse girl, the only young men who “‘paid her attention” were 
coachmen and unskilled laborers. The skill in the trades of her suitors 
increased as her position in the household increased in dignity. When 
she was a housekeeper, forty years old, skilled mechanics appeared, one 
of whom she married. Women seeking employment understand per- 
fectly well this feeling, quite unjustifiable, I am willing to admit, among 
mechanics, and it acts as a strong inducement toward factory labor. 

I have long ceased to apologize for the views and opinions of working 
people. I am quite sure that on the whole they are just about as wise 
and just about as foolish as the views and opinions of other people, but 
that this particularly foolish opinion of young mechanics is widely 
shared by the employing class can be easily demonstrated. The con- 
trast is further accentuated by the better social position of the factory 
girl, and the advantages provided for her in the way of lunch clubs, 
social clubs, and vacation homes, from which girls performing house- 
hold labor are practically excluded by their hours of work, their geo- 
graphical situation, and a curious feeling that they are not as interest- 


ing as factory girls. 
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It is not the object of this paper to suggest remedies; but if the prem- 
ise in regard to the isolation of the household employe is well taken, and 
if the position can be sustained that this isolation proves the determin- 
ing factor in the situation, then certainly an effort should be made to 
remedy this, at least in its domestic and social aspects. To allow house- 
hold employes to live with their own families and among their own 
friends, as factory employes now do, would be to relegate more pro- 
duction to industrial centers administered on the factory system, and to 
secure shorter hours for that which remains to be done in the household. 

It might be possible that the employer of household labor would have 
to go back, at least during the period of transition, to the original office 
of “lady,” that of “bread giving” to her household. It might be neces- 
sary for her to receive the prepared food and drink and serve it herself 
to her family and guests, but truly that is no hardship, which may be 
made a grace and a token, and there is no reason why in time the neces- 
sary serving at a table should not be done by a trained corps of women 
as fine as the Swiss men who make the table d’hote of the European 
hotel such a marvel of celerity. In the fewer cases in which the house- 
hold employes have no family ties, doubtless a remedy against social 
isolation would be the formation of residence clubs, at least in the sub- 
urbs, where the isolation is most keenly felt. Indeed the beginnings of 
these clubs are already seen in the servants’ quarters at the summer 
hotels. In these residence clubs the household employe could have the 
independent life which only one’s abiding place can afford. This, of 
course, presupposes a higher grade of ability than household employes 
at present possess; on the other hand it is only by offering such possi- 
bilities that the higher grades of intelligence can be secured for house- 
hold employment. As the plan of separate clubs for household em- 
ployes will probably come first in the suburbs, where the difficulty of 
securing and holding “servants” under the present system is most 
keenly felt, so the plan of buying cooked food from an outside kitchen 
and of having more and more of the household product relegated to the 
factory will probably come from the comparatively poor people in the 
city who feel most keenly the pressure of the present system. They 
already consume a much larger proportion of canned goods and baker’s 
wares and ‘“‘prepared meats” than the more prosperous people do, 
because they cannot command the skill nor the time for the more tedious 
preparation of the raw material. It is comparatively easy for an em- 
ployer to manage her household industry with a cook, a laundress, a 
waitress. The difficulties really begin when the family income is so 
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small that but one person can be employed in the household for all 
these varied functions, and the difficulties increase and grow almost 
insurmountable as they fall altogether upon the mother of the family, 
who is living in a flat, or worse still, in a tenement house, where one 
stove and one set of utensils must be put to all sorts of uses, fit or unfit, 
making the living room of the family a horror in summer, and perfectly 
insupportable in rainy washing days in winter. Such a woman is living 
in a complicated age, totally without the differentiation of functions and 
utensils which that age demands. 

A fuller social and domestic life among household employes would be 
the first step toward securing their entrance into the larger industrial 
organizations by which the needs of a community are most successfully 
administered. Many a girl who complains of loneliness, and who relin- 
quishes her situation with that as her sole excuse, feebly tries to for- 
mulate her sense of restraint and social mal-adjustment. She some- 
times says that she “‘feels so unnatural all the time.” And when she 
leaves her employer her reasons are often incoherent and totally incom- 
prehensible to that good lady, who naturally concludes that she wishes 
to get away from the work and back to her dances and giddy life, con- 
tent to stand many hours in an unsanitary factory, if she has these. 
The charge of the employer is only a half truth. These dances may be 
the only organized form of social life which the disheartened employe is 
able to mention; but she has felt the social trend of her times, and is 
trying to say what an old English poet said five centuries ago: “ For- 
sooth, brothers, fellowship is heaven, and lack of fellowship is hell; 
fellowship is life and lack of fellowship is death; and the deeds that ye 
do upon earth, it is for fellowship’s sake that ye do them.” 

If the girl who engages in domestic labor is doomed to a narrow social 
life, if she is isolated from her family and natural industrial associations, 
then it follows that the brightest girl will not engage in domestic labor, 
but will follow the natural trend of the times, towards factory work 
and associated effort. 

Will women again fail in this time of reorganization, as they utterly 
failed to reorganize their half of the world’s work, upon the introduc- 
tion of the factory system? Will they utterly disregard the lonely girl 
within their household, and when she demands a fuller life, and leaves 
that household, will they weakly continue to complain, rather than 
make a vigorous effort for bringing household industry into the trend of 
the times? To fail to apprehend the tendency of one’s age, and to fail 
to adapt the conditions of an industry to it is to leave that industry ill 


adjusted and belated. 


EDITORIAL 


A National Campaign for Government Savings and Investment. 
At the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association, Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews, as the representative of the 
Savings Divisions, U. S. Treasury Department, invited the Association 
to take a definite part in the National Thrift Movement for government 
savings and investment and the Association responded by adopting a 
resolution printed below which will serve as the basis of the Associa- 
tion’s program of action,and by appointing a National Thrift Committee 
of the Association, composed of Miss Ruth Wardall, Chairman, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Miss Helen Hollister, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and 
Miss Lois Irwin, formerly Home Demonstration Agent at Spartanburg, 
S. C., now of the National Savings Organization, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Richmond. 

Personal Savings and Investment for Professional Workers. Dr. 
Andrews in discussing savings and investment before the Association 
made the following suggestions: 

‘‘Home Economics workers like all professional people need to work 
out reasonable plans for personal finance, including provision for regular 
saving and investment. Our incomes, in other words, should be used so 
as to provide an emergency fund carefully invested for use when need or 
opportunity makes a call upon it necessary or desirable. Just how can 
one best finance the unforeseen emergency? Life and other insurance is, 
of course, one method and a method always to be recommended, but 
insurance should not be the exclusive reliance. Insurance is really 
‘protection,’ not saving which will create that reserve fund which every 
one needs. The best advice seems to be: Carry a reasonable amount of 
life insurance to cover the financial contingencies which will arise inci- 
dent to your death, but do not ordinarily use insurance as a method to 
save for your own old age or retirement. At any rate in addition to 
insurance, build up a fund by regular saving and safe investing, which 
can be cashed in upon any emergency. Government securities are the 
best investment for a personal reserve fund—particularly the present 
issues of War Savings Stamps which pay 4 per cent compound interest, 
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and the new U. S. Treasury Savings Certificates issued July 1 by the 
Treasury Department, on the same terms as War Savings Stamps, but 
in $100 and $1000 denominations. These cost $83.60 and $836, respec- 
tively in July and slightly more each month later than July, and mature 
January 1, 1924, paying 4 per cent interest compounded quarterly. 
Stamps and certificates bear interest from the date of purchase and can 
be redeemed in case the money is needed, interest at 3 per cent being 
paid till the time of redemption. There are other safe investments, of 
course, but the amateur investor is always being tempted to try some 
‘safe’ investment which turns out to be a fraud. The professional 
worker will find these rules worth while: 

Save regularly a part of all income received; save and invest savings 
the day money is received; invest savings where they are safe—and U. 
S. Government securities are the world’s best investment.” 

The Thrift Platform of the Association: ‘The Association at its busi- 
ness meeting adopted the following resolution which provides the pro- 
gram of action to be carried out by the Thrift Committee: 


Resolved that the American Economics Association heartily endorses the 
National Thrift and Savings Movement and calls upon all home economics 
workers to participate personally in this movement by furthering the intro- 
duction of government savings societies or U. S. Thrift clubs into schools and 
especially among all groups and clubs of women and girls. We recommend 
the appointment of a National Thrift Committee of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association to include three members who are asked to appoint a 
Home Economics Thrift Chairman in each State whose duties will include: 

Promoting the Thrift Movement among all home economics institutions 
and departments. 

Organizing thrift projects within the regular home economics program so 
that it may remain a permanent part of the home economics work. 

Establishing thrift standards for students by introducing thrift instruction 
into the courses of study, and by encouraging all students to keep accounts, 
working out with them carefully planned budgets for their school expenditures. 

Providing for the sale of Thrift and W. S. S. and other Government securi- 
ties, in every school. 

Encouraging home economics workers to coéperate as speakers on thrift 
hefore clubs and other meetings. 
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COMMENT AND DISCUSSION 


The following letter was posted at the meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association at Blue Ridge, with the request that any who are 
willing to coéperate should sign their names. Many readers of the 
Journal should be interested to write Miss Weller. 


At the annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association last 
June, the Chairman of the Textiles Section appointed a committee to ascer- 
tain to what extent, in what direction, and by what means the teachers of 
textiles and clothing are making their work function in teaching girls to spend 
wisely for clothing and house-furnishing materials. 

Will you not coédperate in this work by writing us what you are doing along 
the lines indicated by the following topics? 

a. Systematic keeping of accounts of clothing expenditure. 

b. The clothing budget based on the individual or family income. Do you 
have results covering a period of three or four years? 

c. Allowance given to girls in school or college for clothing. Does quality 
of clothing purchased show results of class instruction? 

d. Home projects. For example, selection and purchase of clothing and 
household fabrics under supervision; remaking of garments; mending and 
renovating. 

e. Comparative tests for length of service. Records should include date of 
purchase; facts regarding repairing, laundering, re-making, length of time 
worn, satisfaction in wearing. 

f. Content of course in design and textiles adapted to the problems in 
selection of clothing and house furnishing materials. To illustrate, selection 
of lace and embroidery; selection of outer and under garments; texture and 
color combinations; suitability of definite materials for given purposes; choice 
of pattern for draperies; etc. 

g. Assignment of shopping problems, through codperation with local stores, 
talks with buyers, class excursions, fabric tests at request of merchant, etc. 

It is possible you are teaching intelligent consumption of clothing through 
other means. We shall be especially interested if you have worked out a 
plan that applies to your local situation. Whatever you may be doing we 
shall be interested in it, and in the results you are getting. 

Very sincerely yours, 
MARION WELLER, 
Chairman of Committee, 
University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Question: In my work I have been taught that boiling eggs hardened 
the protein and made it harder to digest. This has been disputed, the 
person claiming that the medical authorities and chemists say that eggs 
should be boiled for twenty minutes to be in the easiest digestible form. 

Answer: The belief that raw eggs (whites) are more easily digested 
than cooked has been founded largely upon the work of Beaumont, 
(1833) who was fortunate in being able to make physiologic studies 
upon one of his patients, namely, Alexis St. Martin. An abdominal 
wound, caused by a gun shot, had healed leaving an opening through 
which the digestive processes could be studied. When raw egg-white 
was introduced into the stomach of the patient, Beaumont observed 
that it passed out more rapidly than other foods, including cooked egg- 
white. This fact was also noted by Cannon (1905), who observed that 
raw egg-white was the only protein that passed through the pylorus at 
a rate comparable to that of carbohydrates. However, later work has 
shown that although raw egg-white leaves the stomach rapidly it does 
not necessarily mean that peptic digestion has taken place. In fact, 
both Steinitz (1898) and Mendel and Lewis (1913) have found that 
raw egg-white, fed to animals, causes vomiting and diarrhea. Similar 
results were obtained by Bateman who further observed that from 30 
to 50 per cent of the raw egg-white fed was eliminated in the feces. 
Apparently raw egg-white contains an anti-proteolytic enzyme which 
inhibits its digestion in the stomach and also in the intestines. 

The digestibility of egg-white is facilitated by temperatures incident 
to coagulation. According to Bizarro (1913) the most favorable temper- 
ature of coagulation, from the standpoint of digestibility, is 80°C.., 
while Frank (1911) believes that it lies between 70°C. and 75°C. 

The egg-yolk, on the other hand is excellently well utilized when 
either raw or cooked, although it may sometimes cause digestive dis- 
turbances when a number are taken at one time, because of the high 
fat content. 

The statement that eggs should be boiled twenty minutes to be in 
the most digestible form is without scientific foundation. In a series 
of experiments aimed to determine the effect of coagulating eggs at 
different temperatures, it was found that the egg-white which was coagu- 
lated at 80°C. was more slowly digested than that coagulated at 75°C. 

The literature on the subject is reviewed by W. G. Bateman, Jour. 
Biol. Chem., 26 (1916), p. 263. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Modern Dietetics. By Lutu Graves. 
Chicago: Modern Hospital Publishing Co., 
1917, pp. 226. $2.00. By mail of the 
Journal, $2.10. 

The long delay in the review of this book 
is unfortunate, but on some accounts it is 
perhaps particularly appropriate that atten- 
tion should be called to the book just now. 
The last two years have brought many 
skeptical administrators to a realization of 
the value of trained dietitians in hospitals 
and other institutions. This winter will 
see a largely increased need for just such a 
manual, a book which gives the foundations 
of all the phases of the dietitian’s work: 
the buying and storing of food, its nutri- 
tive value and its preparation; the equip- 
ment of the kitchen and serving rooms; the 
feeding of surgical patients, of various kinds 
of medical patients, of the servants, and, 
most difficult of all, of the internes and 
nurses; tables of the composition of foods, 
many special recipes and a skeleton course 
of dietetics for nurses, all are considered in 
this comprehensive work. 

In general, the book is characterized by 
clear, direct treatment of the subject in 
hand and by great good sense. On the one 
hand, emphasis is placed on the necessity 
of experience that reaches beyond the store- 
room and the diet kitchen, and on the other, 
there is constant incidental evidence that 
the author has had that experience. 

Teachers and dietitians particularly in- 
terested in the scientific aspects of nutri- 
tion may perhaps feel that too little atten- 
tion is paid to that side of the subject, not 
only in the general balance of the book, but 
in the consideration of the different groups 
of foods; that the definition of food on page 
13 is inadequate in that it omits the “regu- 
lation of body processes” as one of the func- 
tions of food; that too little emphasis is 
placed on the distinction between complete 
and incomplete proteins (page 16), also 
upon the great importance of fruits and 


vegetables, especially green vegetables, and, 
above all, of milk, as foods; that the state- 
ments about vitamines as being “present in 
cereals, legumes, and meat,” stimulating 
metabolism, and being “destroyed by higher 
temperatures” are so brief as to be mislead- 
ing. But no one book can contain every- 
thing known on its subject. This one would 
defeat its own purpose if it did. No book 
can be quite up to date in a science which 
grows as fast as does nutrition, and this 
one, written largely as a series of papers for 
The Modern Hospital, in 1916, is being re- 
viewed three years after the writing. These 
criticisms are made with the idea of indicat- 
ing to the young dietitian who may use the 
book this winter, the spots most likely to be 
changed in later editions. She will find in 
Miss Graves’ manual inspiration and help, 
not only in the larger ideas of management 
and system, but in the details by which 
these ideas may be carried out practically, 
and in the ideals which should animate her. 
“Modern Dietetics” is a valuable addition 
to the literature of home economics as well 
as to that of hospital management. 
WHEELER, 
Goucher College. 


One-Hundred-Portion War Time Recipes. 
By BertHa Philadelphia: 
W. B. Lippincott Company, 1918, pp. 
43. $1.00. By mail of the Journal, $1.05. 
Many of the war time books must be laid 

aside as of little value today, but some re- 

main distinctly useful, since much of their 
material is of universal application. Of the 
latter class is this little volume of recipes 
offered by the manager of the Horace Mann 
lunch room, who is also Associate in Insti- 
tutional Administration in Teachers College. 

Reliable books containing large portion 

recipes are none too common. This one, 

especially adapted to the school luncheon, 

contains an excellent variety of attractive 

dishes, each yielding a hundred portions. 
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PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Issued by the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education: 
Advanced Educational Work Within a Government Bureau. P. G. Agnew. Higher Educa- 
tional Circular No. 14. February, 1919. 
Agricultural Education 1916-1918. C. H. Lane. Bulletin, 1918, No. 44. 
Commercial Education. Frank V. Thompson. Bulletin, 1919, No. 18. 
Educational Work of the Boy Scouts. Lorne W. Barclay. Bulletin, 1919, No. 24. 
Educational Work of the Churches in 1916-1918. Bulletin, 1919, No. 10. 
The Kindergarten Curriculum. Bulletin, 1919, No. 16. 
Medical Education, 1916-18. N. P. Colwell, M.D. Bulletin, 1918, No. 46 
Vocational Education. William T. Bawden. Bulletin, 1919, No. 25. 


Issued by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of Fisheries: 
Groupers: Fishes You Should Try. With recipes for cooking them. Economic Circular No. 
44. 


Issued by the United States Depaztment of Agriculture: 
Digestibility of Certain Miscellaneous Animal Fats. Arthur D. Holmes. Bulletin No. 613. 
Digestibility of Some By-Product Oils. Arthur D. Holmes. Bulletin No. 781. 
Experiments on the Digestibility of Wheat Bran in a Diet without Wheat Flour. Arthur D. 


Holmes. Bulletin No. 751. 


Issued by the United States Public Health Service: 

Code of Lighting for Factories, Mills, and Other Work Places. Reprint No. 499 from the 
Public Health Reports. 

Mosquito Control about Cantonments and Shipyards. J. A. Le Prince. Reprint No. 511 
from the Public Health Reports. 

A Note on the Flight of Mosquitoes Through Horizontal Water Pipes. W.W. King. Reprint 
No. 507 from the Public Health Reports. 

The Treatment of Sewage from Single Houses and Small Communities. Earle B. Phelps. Re- 
print No. 504 from the Public Health Reports. 

A Unified Health Service. B.S. Warren. Reprint No. 506 from the Public Health Reports. 

Water-Borne Typhoid Fever Outbreak in Herkimer, N. Y. Theodore Horton. Reprint No. 


512 from the Public Health Reports. 


Issued by the publishers listed: 

Conditions of Women’s Labor in Louisiana. Report by Women in Industry Committee, 
Council of National Defense, New Orleans Division and Louisiana State Division. 
1919. 

Evening and Part-Time Schools in the Textile Industry of the Southern States. Bulletin No. 
30, Trade and Industrial Series No. 5, Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

Fly Bulletin. Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 3, Kansas State Board of Health. 

Guide Posts om the Road to Health. Special Report No. 3, Municipal Reference Library, 
City of New York. 

Mental Defect in a Rural County. Walter L. Treadway and Emma O. Lundberg. Depend- 
ent, Defective, and Delinquent Classes Series No. 7, Bureau Publication No. 48, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau. 

Proposed Plan for World-Wide Coérdination of Red Cross Activities. American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1919. 

Reconstruction in the Domestic Science Kitchen. Helen C. Goodspeed. Issued by C. P. 

Cary, State Superintendent, Madison, Wis. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HOME ECONOMICS 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Foops AND COOKERY 


Meat Extenders and Less Used Meats. Bertha Shapleigh, and Joan Rock, Teachers 
Coll. Rec., Mar., 1919. 

Habit Versus Instinct in Eating. Hugh Payne Greeley, Boston Med. and Surgical Jour., 
Dec. 19, 1918. 

Lessons in Foods and Cookery with Simple Appliances. Green Leaves as Food. Anna 
Barrows, Amer. Cookery, May, 1919. 

The Value of Green Foods in the Diet. Emma Francis, Good Health, Apr. 1919. 

The Importance of Minerals in the Diet. Alzira W. Sandwall, The Commonhealih, Dec. 
1918. 

A Year’s Change in Food Habits. Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 9 (1919), No. 2. 

Effect of Food Control on the Food Supply. Harry C. Barnard, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 
9 (1919), No. 3. 

Sterilization of Bottles for Pasteurized Milk. Marion Hopkins and Mary L. Kelly, 
Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 9 (1919), No. 3. 

The Milk Industry and The War. Chas. E. North, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 9 (1919), 
No. 4. 

Problems of Canning. Willard E. Bigelow, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health,9 (1919), No. 4. 

Studies on the Composition and Nutritive Value of some Sub-Tropical Fruits. N. E. 
Jaffa and F. W. Albro. Annual Report, California Avocado Association, 1917, Riverside, 
California, 1918, pp. 85-92. The fruits include avocado, guava, sapote, feijoa, and cactus 
fruits. 

A New Sugar in the Avocado. Ibid., p.92. Commercial Constants. Ibid., pp. 92-93. 

The Avocado for the Table. Victor Hirtzler, Ibid., pp. 51-54. A considerable number 
of recipes are given, including several in which the avocado is cooked. The recipes in gen- 
eral are rather elaborate and such as would be used for hotel rather than home service. 


House CONSTRUCTION AND FURNISHINGS 


How to Select Spring Curtain Fabrics. Alice F. Bettina Jackson, House and Garden, 
April, 1919. 

Shades that Give Color and Light. Gertrude Campbell. House and Garden, April, 1919. 

The Playroom of the Golden Age. Katherine S. Dodge. House and Garden, April, 1919. 

Twelve Dont’s for Amateur Decorators. Nancy Ashton. House and Garden, April, 
1919. 

The Joy of Sleeping Out-of-Doors. Francis H. Allen. House Beautiful, April, 1919. 

Our Country Houses of Tomorrow. C. Grant LaFarge, Country Life. April, 1919. 

Cupboards in an Old House. Sarah Hood Gilpin Bright. Country Life, April, 1919. 

Building Beauty into the House. Bernhardt Muller, Touchstone, April, 1919. 

Color in Modern Roofing. Touchstone, April, 1919. 

A New Idea in Doors. Touchstone, April, 1919. 

Bringing Colonial Architecture up to Date. Dwight James Bama, Touchstone, April, 
1919. 

An English House for an American Family. House and Garden, April, 1919. 

Pictures and Their Training. Edward S. Holloway, House Beautiful, April, 1919. 

Hand-Wrought Fittings for the Home. House Beautiful, April, 1919. 
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Fundamentals of Interior Decoration. Laura Shelby Lee, House Beautiful, April, 1919. 

Old Colonial Tiles. Edward B. Allen. House Beautiful, April, 1919. 

The Furniture of the Allies. Alice Van Leer Carrick, House Beautiful, April, 1919. 

The Child and Its Proper Environment. Hanna Tachan, House Beautiful, April, 1919. 

A Quality Market for Home Furnishings. Wm. Laurel Harris. Good Furniture, April, 
1919. 

Inter-Period Furnishings—Classic Revival. Edward Stratton Holloway, Good Furni- 
ture, April, 1919. 

Tendencies in Modern Decoration. Ami Rouge, House and Garden, April, 1919. 

Wall Papers for Hall Ways. House and Garden, April, 1919. 

Of First Importance in Decorating Your Home—Papers—Selected from Studio of Flora 
MacDonald. House Beautiful, April, 1919. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Effects of the War in Women’s Colleges. Willystine Goodsell, Teachers Coll. Rec., 
Jan. 1919. 

The Relation of the War Program to Nursing in Civil Hospitals. M. Adelaide Nutting, 
Teachers Coll. Rec., Jan. 1919. 

The Health Office and the Enforcement of the Law. Amer. Jour. of Public Health, 9 (1919), 
No. 5. 

The Parent—A Trustee of Childhood. Social Service Review, Feb. 1919. 

For the Children of Two Continents. An Account of the International Conference on 
Child Welfare Standards. Neva R. Deardorff, Survey, May 17, 1919. 

Probable Economic Future of American Women. David Snedden, Amer. Jour. Soc., 
March, 1919. 

The Réle of Social Heredity in Education. Walter R. Smith, Amer. Jour. Soc., Mar. 
1919. 

Heading off the Slum—Why Housing Laws are Necessary. Albion Fellows Bacon, 
Women’s Municipal League of Boston Bul., Jan. 1919. 

Some Aspects of the Housing Problem: Housing Reform and the Industrial Develop- 
ment of Boston; Housing Conditions as Affecting the Welfare of Persons of Foreign Birth or 
Descent; Housing and Health in the North End. Women’s Municipal League of Boston Bul. 
Apr. 1919. 

The Health Game. A Contest in which the Government Plays. Lucy Oppen, Survey, 
Apr. 5, 1919. 

Urgent Public Health Needs of the Nation. Rupert Blue, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 9 
(1919), No. 2. 

Reconstruction and The Child. Josephine Baker, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 9 (1919), 
No. 3. 

Industrial Lighting. C. E. Clewell, Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 9 (1919), No. 3. 

The Manufacture of Soap and Candles: Raw materials (other than oils) and by-products. 
M. Rindl, So. African Jour. Indus., 1 (1918), No. 16, pp. 1487-1496. The discussion of 
soap making includes both commercial and homemade soap, the latter being the methods 
followed on Boer farms. The account of candle making deals with the subject commercially 
in South Africa 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Child Welfare Standards. A _ con- 
ference on child welfare standards was 
held in Washington, D. C., May 5 to 8, 
under the auspices of the Children’s Bureau. 

At this conference, foreign countries were 
represented by experts who have had a part 
in the work done in Europe for the protec- 
tion of children during the stress of war. A 
working committee of American authorities 
invited by the Secretary of Labor, and 
members of the Bureau staff met with the 
foreign guests. 

According to the standards, drawn up by 
the conference, for the health, education, 
and work of the American child, 16 is the 
lowest age at which a child should go to 
work in any occupation. The only excep- 
tion to this is that in vacation time children 
between 14 and 16 may be employed in 
agriculture and domestic service. Children 
between 7 and 18 should have nine months 
of school, either full or part time, each year. 
A child must have finished the eighth grade 
in school as well as reached his sixteenth 
birthday before he may be employed. If 
he gets a job when he is sixteen, education 
must be provided for him during the next 
two years at day time continuation schools. 

The working day of minors should never 
be longer than 8 hours. For children be- 
tween 16 and 18 the working day should be 
shorter than that for adults. Minors should 
be paid at a rate which, for full time employ- 
ment, would yield at least the “necessary 
cost of proper living.” They should not 
be employed at night or in hazardous 
occupations. 

In order to protect mothers and babies 
the standards declare that prenatal care, 
trained attendance at childbirth, and ade- 
quate nursing and domestic assistance 
should be made available for every mother. 
The necessity of prompt and complete birth 
registration was pointed out. More health 
centers should be established, and a public 


health nurse secured for every two thousand 
of the population. 

For the school child there should be better 
school buildings, more recreation, and better 
care of health. For the adolescent in school 
or out there should be advice and instruction 
as to health needs and ample provision for 
wholesome recreation. 

The state was held to be particularly 
responsible for the welfare of its defective, 
dependent, and delinquent children, and 
for the supervision of institutions or agencies 
caring for them. Only as a last resort, the 
standards declare, should a child be removed 
from his own home. The standards set 
forth the principles of juvenile court organ- 
ization and methods of care for the mentally 
handicapped child and the child of illegit- 
imate birth. They urge that more social 
work for children in rural parts of the coun- 
try be undertaken. The appointment of 
State child welfare commissions and fre- 
quent revision of child welfare legislation 
are recommended. 

In pursuance of the Children’s Bureau’s 
purpose to formulate a thoroughgoing recon- 
struction program in matters affecting the 
wellbeing of children, a series of regional 
conferences has since been held in the large 
cities of the country. 


The Home Economics Division of Iowa 
State College recently received from the 
estate of Mary F. Rausch a fund of $500 
to be known as the “Mary F. Rausch 
Memorial Fund.” The income of this fund 
will be used as an annual prize for junior 
students, awarded on the basis of ability, 
scholarly attainment, character, and inter- 
est in affairs which are worthy the attention 
of students who are preparing themselves 
for efficient service in home economics work. 
The prize this year was awarded to Frances 
Newell of Columbus Junction, Iowa. 
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Omicron Nu. Fic chapter is preparing 
a directory containing the name, occupation, 
and address of every alumnae member, in 
order to keep in touch with former members 
and to be able to communicate with them 
concerning business carried on in this 
group. 

Beta chapter welcomes three juniors into 
active membership. A chapter letter has 
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acquainting her with all activities and 
plans. 

Gamma chapter, on May 21, initiated Miss 
Ethelwyn Miller and Miss Rosamond Cook, 
five seniors and thirteen juniors, as members 
of the society. 

Notes. Dr. N. E. Goldthwaite has 
returned to her home in Adams, Mass., 
after a trip of nearly two and a half years in 


been written toeach member of Betaalumnae _ the Orient. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, SEPTEMBER 8-12, 1919 


Tuesday, September 8 
9 a.m. General Session 


Courses of Instruction for the Training of Dietitians, Katherine Fisher, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

Discussion led by Lenna Frances Cooper, Supervising Dietitian, War Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Training of Pupil Dietitians, Violet Ryley, General Organizing Dietitian, Soldiers’ Civil 
Reestablishment, Toronto, Can. 

2.30 p.m. Section Meetings 

Section on Teaching—Katherine Fisher, Teachers College, Columbia University, Chairman 

Standard Curriculum for Nurses’ Training Schools, Ruth Sherlow 

Section on Social Service—Blanche Joseph, Field Dietitian, Michael Reese Dispensary, 
Chicago, Chairman 

Wednesday, September 9 

9 a.m. General Session 

Hospital Cafeterias, Eleanor Wells, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Discussion led by Seale Harris 

College Feeding Problems, Emma Baker 

2.30 p.m. Section Meetings 

Section on Administration—Emma Smedley, Director School Luncheons, Philadelphia, 
Chairman 

Problems in the Administration of Government Dormitories, Olive Davis 

Section on Dietotherapy—Minnie A. Phillips, University of Iowa, Chairman 

Paper by Dr. Baumann, University of Iowa 

8 p.m_ General Session 

What we have Learned in Dietetics from the Army, Col. R. H. Murlin 

Food Waste, Lieut.-Col. Ernest Irons 

Food Clinics, Bertha Woods, Boston Dispensary 

Thursday, September 10 
Program furnished by the Cincinnati Hospital 
Friday, September 11 

9 a.m. Business Session 

Paper by Mary Swartz Rose, Teachers College, Columbia University 

2.30 p.m. Report of the American Home Economics Association Meeting 

Report of the Committee on Standardization of Curriculums for the Training of Dietitians 


